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strength to govern in accordance with the hopes of the
electors. The later coronation oath shows what the subjects
expected from their sovereign. The theme of the Emperor's
duties occurs once; but the reference is not to the heavy
burden of daily routine work and the toils borne by a pains-
taking Emperor as the circle of his work widened, but
rather to that spirit which was supposed to underlie all his
actions. Here again we find an echo of an ancient tradition
appearing as one of the principles binding on the autocrat
The conception of the love of mankind, of Philanthropist, as
conceived by Hellenistic philosophy in its picture of the ideal
ruler, is applied to Constantine by Eusebius in his pane-
gyric, and translated into the sphere of the Christian Empire.
In the next generation the orator Themistius derived all the
duties of the imperial office from this general conception of
Philanthropia. This subject was taken up again and again.
And it did not fail to make an impression on the Emperors.
Justinian used similar formulas, including precisely this
conception of Philanthropic as the foundation of his legisla-
tive activity. In one case where he prescribes the death
penalty he gives his reasons in the following words: 'this is
not inhumanity (apanthropia)\ on the contrary, it is the
highest humanity (jphilanthropia\ for the many are protected
by the punishment of the few.' From beginning to end the
idea persisted that 'philanthropy' was the duty of the
Emperor, who saw his task as justice and the protection of
his subjects. There were exceptions enough. But the ideal,
once accepted, was again and again a restraining force, all
the more so since the sovereign's actions were also always
kept within certain limits by public opinion. However,
neither this latter consideration nor the guidance of a moral
standard could really be called a constitutional obligation,
any more than the fact that the conception of imperial
authority as a gift of God, in accordance with the prevalent
religious feeling, could increase the sense of responsibility
even of the ablest sovereigns.
The extent to which a Byzantine Emperor was bound by
tradition is shown yet more clearly in what might seem
at first sight to be mere formalities. The Court ceremonial
with its usages set a limit which the arbitrary caprices of